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SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 


This picture is made to represent those who throw aside the light of 
divine truth, and trust wholly in their own power and strength,—an em- 
blem of those who think to attain salvation by their virtues and good 
works. You see how dark it appears. Well, it is like the darkness of 
their minds ; and yet they imagine themselves to be wise, and are proud 
of their own understanding. ‘There is but one way whereby we can be 
saved. That is, through the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, who died 
on the cross, that guilty sinners might receive pardon through his atone- 
ment. And we must forever remain in darkness, in our sins, unless we 
are willing to be humble, and obey God’s commands. Our own strength 
is weakness. Of ourselves, we can nothing; but by trusting all to 
Christ, and humbly asking assistance, we can fulfil all duties required of 
us. Forget not thou the folly of self-confidence ; for it is written, “I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the un- 
derstanding of the prudent.” Saran. 


Moral Cales. 
THE PROUD MAIDEN AND THE WITHERED FLOWER. 


Hellen M. had ever been a proud girl, from childhood to the age of 
twenty years. Her parents were very good people, but rich; and this 
fact, though it has been to many children a fortune, has been to many 
more a misfortune. It was such to Hellen. She was allowed to indulge 
her desire for dress, until it became her ruling passion. When but a 
small girl, she could talk of the fashions with so much ease and under- 
standing, that many who were much her superiors in age, could but feel 
quite ignorant in her. presence, and wonder at her precocious mind. 

In school, however, and in Sabbath School in particular, she appeared 
far less wise. Her whole time at home was spent at her toilet, or in try- 
ing to play upon the harp, the guitar, or the piano, all of which were pur- 
chased for her, but no one of which she ever learned to play well; and 
in school her mind was mostly occupied in thinking upon the manner in 
which she should dress at the next party or ball; so that when her les- 
sons were called for, they were always imperfect. Her parents could but 
regret that she disregarded her studies so much; still, as she appeared 
so well in society, they consoled themselves by saying that she more than 
made up in that way for her deficiencies in science and religious knowl- 
edge. The sequel will show that they were greatly mistaken. 

Her passion tor dress led her into many evils. She wished to vie with 
the brightest stars of fashion; and to do this successfully, she must be 
found among the vain crowd, as an object of attention and admiration 
in all places of fashionable resort. 

She must be present at levees and cotillon parties,—she must frequent 
the theatre, and be, if possible, in every place where Fashion finds her 
worshippers. This course invited her from her home almost every even- 
ing in the year, gave her a disrelish for all real and pure sources of en- 
joyment, and led her to pass what few hours she could spare from her 
toilet, when at home, in the manner before named; or, as I have added, 
in novel reading. She wished to live in a continued round of vain ex- 
citement; and when she was not among her admirers, time passed heavi- 
ly. She came to the Sabbath school as a schular, because she liked to 
contrast her articles of dress with those worn by other children; and she 
came when older as a teacher, for a very like reason. She would not 
have obtained a class, but her father was a very influential man in the 
society, and all were fearful of displeasing him; besides, Hellen had the 
faculty of doing in all places very much as she wished; for while many 
despised her vanity, they stood in fear of her, and dare not reprove, if 
they did not sometimes encourage. ; 




















Thus was it when her twentieth birth- 
day came. She was beautiful in form 
and feature, and had she been educated 
rightly, she might have possessed rare 
beauties of mind; as it was, however, she 
was best described, by the saying “‘ she is 
a proud and haughty tinseled vanity.” 

Her parents had by this time learned 
that the course of indulgence they had 
pursued was wrong, for its fruits had be- 
come too painfully manifest in the spirit of 
opposition to their wishes which Hellen 
often manifested. So long had her wishes 
been gratified,—so long had she been per- 
mitted to choose her own society, her own 
amusements, her own reading, &c., that a 
word of advice was considered dictation, 
aud never received kindly, even from her 
own mother. Sometimes her father would 
say that their course of indulgence must 
be stopped, and a more rigid discipline en- 
forced, or Hellen would be ruined; but 
the child he might have moulded to his 
own wishes, and governed as he pleased, 
had he commenced years before, had 
grown to be called a.woman, and none of 
his wishes were regarded if they opposed 
her own will. Discipline with her, at that 
age, was quite ineffectual ; and the parents 
often said, while weeping upon their pil- 
lows at midnight, we fear that our indul- 
gence has ruined our child. And more 
than once did the father think, if he did 
not sometimes say to his companion and 
friends, it would have been better for Hel- 
len, nay, better for mv awn peace and hap- 
piness in old age, had poverty been my 
portion in the stead of riches. 

But Hellen’s birth-day came, and with it 
a splendid ball was given in her name. She 
was dressed more splendidly than on any 
previous occasion, and was as usual the 
chief object of attention and remark. Many, 
less favored, as they felt themselves to be 
by beauty and riches, seemed to envy her ; 
while some, even in that vain crowd, seem- 
ed to look upon her with mingled feelings 
of pity and admiration. ' 

That evening, she had for the first time, 
on such an occaaion, acknowledged na- 
ture’s beauties, as displayed in the king- 
dom of flowers, to be superior to her own; 
for she wore upon her head, in the place 
of gems and pearls, her usual ornaments, 
a wreath of rose buds, into which was 
wrought one full-blown rose, which rested 
as a crown above her snow-white forehead. 
More than once during that evening, did 
she wish that rose upon its parent stem 
again; for she heard many as they passed 
her say, ‘‘ Oh! what a beautiful flower !”’ 
who were accustomed to speak only of her 
own beauties. This took not a little from 
her pleasures, and, although she had re- 
ceived more than her usual share of atten- 
tion, she was vexed that any one should 
praise the beauties of a rose, when her 
own fair face was seen in the contrast ; 
and she went to her home half envying the 
flower, and half vexed that so little had 
been said of her own beauties. 

The next morning she was arranging 
her toilet, when a withered rose attracted 
her attention; and feeling a sort of enmity 
towards all flowers, from the cause just 
named, she took it ap spitefully, and was 
about to throw it from the window, when 
its spirit voice accosted her, and she paus- 
ed to listen. 

“Why treat me thus, fair girl?” said 
the flower. ‘’Tis true, I am the rose you 
wore last night upon your brow,—the very 
rose that your admirers saw and praised 
so much—the rose that seemed to dazzle 
all your loveliness—the rose you envied, 
hated for that cause. But why would you 
now cast me away contemptuously? Are 
you jealousof me now? Would men now 
call me beautiful? Look on me, Hellen, 
for | am withered; so you did not know 
me? My beauties are no more. Now 





say, fair girl; and will your face fade never? Will mot 
old Time, as slowly o'er your brow and cheeks, he 
draws his hardened pencil, make furrows there ere long ? 
Will not his hard old hand wipe from your face its youth- 
ful brightness? Will not life’s changes dim those eye 
and make those locks grow gray? Will not the weal 
of years check the light footstep, and bend the uprig 
form? Where then will be thy beauty? Where! thy 
worth, if all thy worth be beauty 1—Gone, gone, forever !’’ 

Hellen had already been humbled before her‘strange 
reprover, and here her tears began to flow. . 

Up to this time she never reflected seriously: ‘upon ‘the 
fact. that scon old age would come and rob her of éve- 
ry thing she had considéred desirable. 

For the first time in her life; she. asked herself the 
question, what-have'l that will makéane Happy when the 
day of vain amusement shall be over?! But the flower 
continued, and its lesson sunk deep into her heart. 

‘** Had I been valued when upon thy brow, for what I 
was, rather than for what I seemed to be, then I had béen 
there now. My real worth is my rich fragrance. That 
has not diminished, though fled are all my beauties. Learn 
from this truth a lesson for your life, and happiness shall 
henceforth be your treasure. Like to the fragrance 
which the rose retains, when all its leaves are dried and 
fallen, let virtue, modesty, intelligence and truth adora thy 
life, and be your’ real worth, when thou like me hast faded 
by the touch of time.” 

The flower was silent; the haughty spirit of the maiden 
was subdued ; she saw the vanity of her past life, its utter 
worthlessness, and she wept like a child. 

A few days passed, and her parents rejoiced in the visi- 
ble change manifest in her life. 

The very next Sabbath, her scholars witnessed the 
change, and listened with increased interest to her instruc- 
tions. She was saved. She mourned her past follies,— 
mourned that so many years had been worse than lost, and 
that her influence in society had been so bad. But she 
determined that future years should do something towards 
redeeming the past ; and her resolution was not in vain. 

The brightest virtues adorned her life; she blest the 
poor from her abundance of wealth, which her father gave 
most joyiully, laid aside her novels, and read only from 
books of religious instruction; and now at the. age of 
thirty years, she is admired for those beauties which nev- 
er fade, and loved by all the good, for those riches which 
are the currency of heaven. [Gospel Teacher. 














Narrative. 














ORIGINAL. 


THE SNOW-BIRD. 


The snow-bird is the brother of the chickadee. They 
are both hardy and adventurous little fellows, who have 
no fear of cold or storm, and love nothing better than the 
hurry-skurry of a brisk snow-squall. But the chickadee 
is a more social, easy, good natured bird than his brother. 
He loves to watch the labors of the woodman, and to steal 
the crumbs which he drops from his dinner-basket—but 
his brother is afraid the woodman only fells trees, and 
burns brush, and throws the remnants of his meal away 
to conceal some crafty design which he has against the 
snow-bird’s liberty ; so keeps himself aloof, and asks and 
answers no questions. He is also very fierce and untame- 
able in his disposition. He loves to ride on the north 
wind when the storm is coming, and career over the bar- 
ren fields and Jeafless gardens. The pleasant south-west 
wind of summ@ has no charm for him, for when the red-. 
cup moss begins to show above the thawing snow in the 
spring, and he hears the swelling buds all snapping 
through the woods, and smells the fresh winter-greens, he 
spreads his wings towards the cloudy north, and wesee 
him no more till the next December brings the dancing 
snow-flakes. He isa wild, merry fellow, and having 
found out where there is a hay-stack or barley-rick to 
supply him with food, takes no further thought forthe 
winter, but revels or quarrels, as best suits his temper, 
with his brothers and cousins. 

One day my brother found: at the hay-stack a beautiful 
grey snow-bird who had broken his wing and could not 
fly. He brought him into.the house and gave him to my 
care. How bravely the little fellow fought with his lame 
wing, before he would give up his hiberty. With his 
sharp beak he inflicted some really painful wounds on my 
hand, ‘and I was. at last obliged to put bim in an open 
work basket that admitted the light, und hang him up. I 
was busily engaged in working on a quilt, and after a day 
or two, I noticed that my little prisoner watched my work 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















incessantly, and seemed to be reconciled to his captivity ; 
so I set him free in the window where the warm sun came 
in, and placed on a table near by, a basin of water, ano- 
ther of seeds rubbed from the hay in the stack, and ano- 
ther of snow. He hopped about for awhile, stretching 
himself in the sunshine, and then espied the basin ofsnow. 
He looked at it very knowingly, first with one eye and 
then the other, and finally ventured to set his foot on it. 
In a moment he was re-assured. He found his own ele- 
ment delicious as ever; he ate of it; he rolled in it; he 
scratched it about. ‘The pan of seeds then was inspected. 
With the most furious joy he commenced flirting and 
throwing it about, selecting his’ favorite kinds, and rasp- 
ing off the tiny husks with his sharp bill. For a long time 
I. amused myself with watching him, and then returned to 
my work. 

Presently there was a little pattering of feet on the 
quilt, and lo! the snow-bird! He came cautiously to- 
wards me, turning up his bright eyes, with a cunning con- 
fident look, but at the first motion of my hand, he pattered 
back to the window. 

Dear little fellow! My heart warmed towards my pret- 

y foundling, bat I was grieved that his wing did not heal. 
A week went on, and we grew as wall acquainted as if we 
were both snow-birds, or both human. He would come 
tripping along the quilt, into my open hand, and there 
nestle and close his eyes, and fall asleep. I was amazed 
at the fineness and thickness of his plumage. I did not 
wonder at his boldness and hardihood in the winter, when 
he was so well defended. Truly had He who suffers not 
a sparrow to fall to the ground without his notice, cared 
for the poor bird, and clothed it so warmly. I never ca- 
ressed it and stroked its wonderfully wrought feathers, 
without feeling that it was indeed a glorious God who 
could stoop from the height of Heaven, from the creating 
of universes and suns, from measuring oceans in the hol- 
low of his hand, and spreading out firmaments above 
them, to provide for every want of so insignificant a crea- 
ture as this before me! 

One thing | observed peculiar in my pet. At night he 
ae down to a chair and thence to a footstool, and 
finally to the fluor, where he never failed to seek a par- 
ticular corner, and nestling on the carpet, fell asleep. 
Early in the morning he was astir, and delighted to hover 
around the stove, basking in its warmth, until the sun- 
beams stole into the windows, when he climbed by foot- 
stool and chair and table, back again. 

But my story must come to an end; for at the close of 
the week, my favorite died—in the night—and I never 
knew how, except that his unhealed wing was doubtless 
the cause, I regretted his loss for a double reason—I had 
become much attached to him, and I hoped thus to study 
the habits of this hitherto harmless and comparatively un- 
known bird. I had hoped to get a mate for him during 
the winter, and was sorely disappointed. Only once had 
he rebelled against his prison bars, and that was once 
when a storm was coming up; and as he looked out of 
the window, he saw a flock of countless numbers of his 
kindred sweep rushing by. He spread out one wing, but 
the other hung helpless by his side. Eagerly he lified 
himself up towards the sky, and strained and fluttered up- 
wards, and beat the window fiercely, but in vain. ‘They 
went past, and then he gave a wild cry and came down, 
and for along time seemed lost in despairing thought. 
Poor snow-flake! as I called him, I could scarce help 
weeping for him; and now as the winter howls without, 
and somtimes I get a glimpse of a flashing grey wing, or 
hear the pretty voice of the chickadee, I think of my lost 
pet, and am sad. M. M. C. 








Natural Gistory. 








THE DEADLY SNAKE BITE. 


A short time ago any one who reads the newspapers 
was horrified with an account of the sudden death of a 
gentleman im New York, from the bite of a snake. It 
seems that this venomous beast had been sent as a present 
‘to this person from his brother-in-law in the south. At 
the time he was. bitten, the owner of the snake was 
standing in the bar-room of one of the hotels in Broadway, 
with some of his friends. He had taken the snake out of 
its box and Jaid it on the floor, in order to exhibit more 
After they had all admired it, 
the owner stooped to push it back again into its cage, and 
im doing so, the snake threw back its head with its jaws 
wide open and stung him on one of the fingers with its 
long fangs. As soon as the gentleman felt himself bitten, 


‘being himself a physician, he knew that there was no time 


to be lost, and that his danger was great. He therefore 
at once had a great piece of his finger cut out, all around 
the bite. He had this done in the hope that with the 
piete of flesh and the blood that flowed from the wound, 
the poison might come away too. But it seems that what 
was done had no effect. The poison had gotten into his 
‘blood—and in much agony he died. And as he lay upon 
his bed, I am told, he could feel death creeping on him 


' tantil he felt the: poison to get near his heart—when he 


goon ceased to breathe. This was one of the most dread- 
ful events that we have heard for a great while. 

And now my dear reader—whether you be a little boy 
or girl—what would you think if I were to say that you 
vwere serpent-bitten too. ‘That you had a bite, of which 
unless you are cared you will die—and that there is only 
one Physician can cure you. Now, when I tell you that 
you are serpent-bitten, do not start and look around you 














as if there were a live serpent at your feet, for the snake 
that has bitten you cannot be seen. He is invisible, he 
is the great serpent—the flying and fiery dragon— old in 
cunning and in hatred. The Devil is the serpent that has 
infused his poison into the human soul. For the bite is, 
not a bite of the body. It is worse than this, it is a bite 
of the soul of man, and just as the poison from the tooth 
of the rattle-snake soon spread through the whole body, 
and was felt in every vein, so also the poison of Satan is 
through the whole soul. 

But again, unless you are cured from this bite, you will 
surely die. When the Doctor in New York was bitten, 
they tried a great many things to cure him; they first cut 
out the piece of flesh that was bitten; they then burnt the 
place with caustic, but it did no good—the poison was all 
through him, and he was carried home and laid upon his_ 
bed, only to await the slow, but sure approach of death. 
And we are told that as he lay there, every moment feel- 
ing death coming nearer and nearer, that he shuddered, 
and said, ‘Oh! how dreadful it is to feel death creep up 
slowly to the vitals. Now my hands and arms are cold, 
and soon my heart will cease to beat, for 1 feel that the 
poison is there already.” This was a dreadful scene. It 
was dreadful to see a strong man brought down by so lit- 
tle a thing, to the dark grave; and yet, my children, the 
poison in your soul will most surely end in its death. It 
will be more awful than the death of the body—for the 
body of man will once again be made beautiful, for God 
will raise it from the grave! But when the soul dies a 
second death, there will be no resurrection for it. 

But lastly, there is only one Physician can cure you. 
When this Doctor in New York was bitten, they tried all 
they could to cure him. He had many friends, but they 
could do nothing. After he was dead, however, a doctor, 
off in Connecticut, wrote a letter and put it into the pa- 
pers, stating that he could have cured him, and he told 
what medicine he ought to have taken in order to get well. 
Now whether, if he had been on the spot, he could have 
done any better than others, I do not know. But one 
thing I do know, and that is, nobody can cure you but 
the great Physician of souls, the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
his medicine is his own blood, and his medicine chest is 
the Bible. If you go to him in prayer, and repent of your 
sins, and believe in him, he will make you well, and he 
will keep you well, for he is a great Physician. He gives 
medicines out of the Bible. ‘There are warnings there 
like bitter rhubarb, and promises there like sweetened 
food, all to make and keep the soul well. Sometimes, 
like the surgeon who cuts off a bad arm or leg, he will cut 
off our comforts and friends, to make us well, and keep 
us from dying. Ah! he is a great Physician, and cures 
all who come to him. You may try other doctors, but 
you will find that you will have to go to Jesus Christ at 
last, or else die. ‘The poison of the bite of the Devil is 
only cured by the blood of Jesus. [Phil. Recorder. 


CREATIVE WISDOM. 


T am assured (says Mr. Jesse, the English naturalist) 
that when a sheep has two lambs at a time, she will not 
permit ene to suck unless the other is present. But for 
this instinctive arrangement, one of her offspring would 
have an undue proportion of nourishment, and the other 
would either starve or degenerate. It is well known that 
a pigeon usually lays but two eggs. If, however, a third 
is laid, which is sometimes the case, it has never, I be- 
lieve, been known to come to maturity. If three young 
pigeons were to be fed, none of them would, probably, be 
vigorous, and the race would degenerate. When we con- 
sider also the way in which the Creator has provided fur 
the clothing of animals, according to the climate of the 
places in which they are found, we shall have no less 
cause to admire his goodness. In hot countries many an- 
imals have but little hair on their bodies, and some are 
almost entirely without it, such as elephants, monkeys, 
&c. In very cold countries the fur as well as the hair of 
animals is very thick, and even the feet of some birds are 
covered with feathers not only to protect them, but to en- 
able them more readily to run upon the snow. Animals 
also, which have been brought from one country, and do- 
mesticated in a different and opposite climate, are not neg- 
lected by their Creator, but are provided with such a 
change of covering as is best suited to it. How different 
is the covering of a Shetland pony from that of an Arab 
or Persian horse! One has to endure the extremes of 
heat and the other of coid, and we see how kindly God 
has provided for both. 

Ducks, which lay early in the year, strip more of their 
feathers off, and make their nest much warmer, than those 
which lay later in the season. This instinctive propensity 
1s very curious, and shows the foresight which has been 
implanted in animals. t is well known that, in hot coun- 
tries, where the blood of horses is heated by the climate, 
they are in the constant habit of bleeding each other, and 
sometimes of bleeding themselves. ‘This is done by bit- 
ing the neck or the shoulder. - These, and a great variety 
of interesting facts in the economy of nature, prove that 
animals are in possession of faculties beyond mere in- 
stinct, and which they use to their own advantage under 
peculiar circumstances. Thus, a friend of. mine saw a 
fine greyhound, which had been incessantly teased bya 
small spaniel, take it up in his mouth, and drop it over 
the parapet of a terrace into the river which flowed be- 
neath. The noble animal was unwilling to hurt his tor- 
menter, and therefore took this opportunity of freeing it- 
self from its annoyance. The dog, in this instance, did 
what mere instinct would not have taught him to do, and 











‘afforded another proof of the truth of the remark [iave 


made above. I will give another instance of this—A 
horse and a cat were great friends, and the latter gner- 
ally slept in the manger. When the horse was gong to 
have his oats, he always took up the cat gently ly the 
skin of the neck and dropped her into the next stal, that 
she might not be in the way when he was feeding At 
other times he seemed pleased to have her near hin. 


[Child’s Companon. 


-— Gistorp. 
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ORIGINAL, 


PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. IV. 


THE CONSULTATION AND DECISION. 


Henry. Did the Pilgrims come to America as soon as 
they had made up their minds-to leave Leyden? 

Mr. 1. No. ‘They came to the conclusion to seek a 
new place of residence, in the year 1617, and they did not 
reach America until 1620. About three years were spent 
in preparing to remove. 4 

Henry. \ wonder that it took them so long to prepare. 

Mr. I. You would not, if you knew all the difficulties 
which lay in their way. It is a matter of wonder that 
they ever removed at all. 

Henry. What so great preparation had they to make ? 

Mr. I. In the first place, they offered their humble 
prayers to God for direction and assistance. Thus the 
very first step towards the settlement of New England 
was taken with prayer. They had determined to go to 
the new world, but asked God to tell them where to go. 

Henry. ‘They did not expect God to answer them as he 
used to answer the Jews,.did they ? 

Mr. I. They did not expect him to answer them by an 
audible voice, or to direct them by a pillar of cloud and 
fire; but they certainly expected that he would answer 
their prayers—that he would guide their counsels, and 
favor them by his Providence. Having thus seught the 
Lord in prayer, they had a general meeting for consulta- 
tion with respect to the place they should fix upon for 
their future residence. Some wished to go to Guiana, in 
South America, and others to Virginia, where an English 
settlement was already begun. 

Henry. Would’nt it have been better for them if they 
had gone to South America? They would not have suf- 
fered so much from the cold, and the soil is a great deal 
more fertile there. 

Mr. I. Providence thought it was best for them to come 
to the bleak and barren shores of New England. Very 
probably they would have been cut off by the Spaniards if 
they had gone to South America; or if not, they might 
have become enervated by abundance and luxury. 

Henry. Why did’nt they go to Virginia where there 
were some of their countrymen already ? 

Mr. I. The colony in Virginia was made up of persons 
belonging to the Church of England, and had they gone 
there, the Pilgrims would have been subject to the same 
ecclesiastical authority which they had left England to 
avoid. ‘They therefore resolved to go to some unvccupied 
portion of the country. 

Henry. Were they at liberty to settle any whete they 
pleased in this country ? 

Mr. I. No, the whole coast from the eastern extremity 
of Maine to about as far south as Charleston, had been 
given to the king of England to two companies who were 
to colonize it. 

Henry. How did the country belong to the king of 
England? 

Mr. 1. He claimed it by right of discovery. 

_Henry. I should think that the country belonged to the 
Indians who lived in it. 

Mr. I. Certainly it did. If the inhabitants of some yet 
undiscovered island should send out a ship, and discover 
America, and should claim all our land by right of dis- 
covery, they would do just what England, and other Eu- 
ropean countries did when they discovered America. The 
only difference in the two cases would be, that the sup- 
posed islanders would not have power to enforce their 
claim, while the English had. Our Pilgrim Fathers, I 
would remark, recognized the rights of the Indians and 
purchased their lands. The king of England, I said, had 
given the whole coast, for one hundred miles inward to 
two companies in England, who were to colonise it. These 
two companies were called the London, and the Plymouth 
companies, ‘The London company was to have the south- 
ern portion of the country, and the Plymouth company 
the northern portion. 

Henry. Why was one company called the Plymouth 
company? Was it not formed before our fathers came to 
Plymouth? 

Mr. I. Yes, and it had no connexion with that event. 
The London company was thus named, because its mem- 
bers were chiefly inhabitants of London; and the Ply- 
mouth company, because its members lived in Plymouth, 
Bristol, and other places in the west of England. Each 
company was to be under the government of a council of 
thirteen members, and neither of them was to plant a col- 
ony within a hundre@l miles of a previous settlement made 
by the other. It was necessary that the Pilgrims should 
get a grant of land from one of these companies. 

Henry. ‘They applied to the Plymouth colony, did they 


-not? 


Mr. I, No, they applied to the London company. This 
company was often called the Virginia company. Jobn 


Carver, and Robert Cushman were sent over to England, 
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by the Pilgrims as their agents to secure a patent or grant 
from that company. They were well received. ‘The 
company was willing to grant them a patent with as am- 
ple privileges as they had it in their power to give, and 
many of its chief members tried to get the king to give 
them full liberty of conscience, and confirm it under the 
king’s broad seal; but in vain. All that they could get 
the king to say was ‘ that he would connive at them and 
not molest them, if they carried themselves peaceably.” 
The agents returned and made their report to their fellow 
pilgrims. Some were afraid to go unless they had the 
promise of religious liberty from the king, confirmed by 
the great seal, that is, a written promise signed and seal- 
ed with the king’s seal; others said, that if the king 
should desire to wrong them, ‘‘a seal as broad as the 
house floor would not serve their turn.” They finally re- 
solved to commit that matter to God’s providence. They 
then sent Mr. Brewster and Mr. Cushman to make the 
best terms with the company that they coyld. These 
brethren were not sent over till more than a year after 
those mentioned above—so slowly had matters made pro- 
gress. They met with great and unexpected difficulties, 
and it was ‘not till some time in the year 1619 that they 
succeeded in procuring a patent. The patent was taken 
in the name of Mr. John Wincob, a gentleman of Eng- 
land who intended to come over with them, but did not do 
so. Probably*the patent was not given toany of the Ley- 
den people; bécause they were out of the English realm. 

Henry. Did the Pilgrims go as soon as they got the 
patent? 

Mr. I. No. The difficulties were by no means removed. 
In fact it turned out in the end that they made no use of 
the patent, so that all their trouble in procuring it was in 
vain. This however they did not know at that time, and 
they set themselves zealously to prepare for their depart- 
ure, J. A. 














Parental, 
THE LITTLE WORSHIPPERS. 


There is tome an exquisite pleasure in the task of 
teaching children, both for the object to be gained, and 
the delight in my own mind in seeking and gathering il- 
lustrations and incidents, by which I may impress truth 
upon their minds. I love to get down, if I may so express 
myself, upon the carpet with them, in a plain familiar 
manner, and attempt to teach them high and important 
truths, which may, perhaps, at some time, prove to be 
sheet anchors which shall keep them from being tossed on 
the sea of error, or cast about by the whirlwind of pas- 
sion, or the raging storms of doubt and fear. The little 
insect, as it creeps along the garden path; as it flies upon 
its buzzing wing of delicate gauze; or hums from flower 
to flower; the sweet bird that twitters on the tree before 
the door, or one that darts from one flower cup to another; 
the flowers, the trees, the stars, the thousand lovely and 
glorious thiogs of nature, and the countless illustrations 
in the history of man, as far as a limited acquaintance 
with them enables me, I love to bring, in apt and familiar 
words, to the minds of the young. And it is a faculty 
which I strive to improve, because when gained, it is of 
peculiar value. 

But I am running into a prosy introduction, when my 
intentions were only to relate a touching little incident 
which recently fell under my own observation, and which 
may serve to show that parents cannot begin too early to 
impart ideas of God and of religion to their children. 

A little girl, two and a half years old, whose relation to 
her historian has no particular connexion with the facts I 
relate, was left to the earthly care of her father, and when 
only about a week old, her mother having died in faith, 
just when hope looked for the long reward of nature’s tri- 
als in the joy of seeing the little one grow up to a holy and 
useful life. 

Circumstances, some time afterwards, placed the little 
one in charge of her grandmother and aunt, while her fa- 
ther was away from home engaged in advocating the 
claims of a beloved religious institution, when one day she 
was left in the sitting room alone, while dinner was in 
preparation. When all was ready, Mary was called by 
her grandmother to dinner, but the little girl replied *‘ me 
tan’t come!” In a few moments more she was again 
called, and again made the same answer; and again it 
occurred, when Mrs. A. thought she would go and see 
why the little girl should say ‘‘me tan’t come,” when 
called to dinner. She found the child upon her knees, 
praying for her father. Affected by such a sight, the 
pious grandmother knelt down by the child, and prayed 
for the-absent father and devoted minister, and was about 
rising from her knees, when the little one said to her, 
‘You havn’t said daily bread—you havn't said daily 
bread!” With no ordinary feelings of sincerity and grat- 
itude, did the grandmother lead her little daughter in the 
rehearsal of the Lord’s Prayer, and while the lisping, bro- 
ken accents came from the infant lips of the opening 
Spirit at her side, she prayed that daily bread from heav- 
en, and the waters which when a man drinketh he shall 
never thirst, might be given to her, that her soul might 
be filled, and she become strong in the Lord. 

Simple as is such an incident, I have thought it not 
unworthy a place in the Mother’s Magazine, as a truthful 
exhibition of the tender age at which thoughts of religion 
and holiness, raay be firmly implanted in the infant mind; 
the more so, as it was a voluntary act of her own. This 
she frequently repeated, as she is known often to go by 
herself to pray for her father, and spend some time in sol- 











itary worship. Who can doubt that such a sacritice will 

be accepted by Him, who said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to 

come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven?” 
[Mother's Magazine. 
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NOBLE REVENGE. 


The following anecdote of Sir Robert Monro, which I 
owe to tradition, sets his character in a very amiable light. 
On his return from Flanders, in 1712, he was introduced 
to a Miss Jane Seymour, a beatiful English lady. The 
young soldier was smitten by her appearance, and had the 
happiness of perceiving that he had succeeded in at least 
attracting her notice. So happy an introduction was fol- 
lowed up into intimacy, and at length what had been on- 
ly a casual impression, on either side, was ripened into a 
mutual passion of no ordinary warmth and delicacy. On 
Sir Robert’s quitting England for the north, he arranged 
with his mistress the plan of a regular correspondence, 
and wrote to her immediately on his arrival at Foulis. 
After waiting for a reply with all the impatience of a lov- 
er, he sent off a second letter, complaining of her neg- 
lect, which had no better success; and shortly after a 
third, which shared the fate of the two others. The in- 
ference seemed to be too obvious to be missed, and he 
strove to forget Miss Seymour. He hunted, he fished, he 
visited his several friends, he involved himself in a multi- 
plicity of concerns, but all to no purpose; she still con- 
tinued the engrossing object of his affections, and after a 
few months’ stay in the Highlands, during which his very 
character seemed to have undergone a radical change for 
the’worse, he again returned te England. When waiting 
on a friend in London, he was ushered precipitately into 
the midst of a fashionable party, and found himself jn the 
presence of his mistress. She seemed much startled by 
the rencounter; the blood mounted to her cheeks, but 
suppressing her emotion by a strong effort, she turned to 
the lady who sat next her, and began to converse on some 
common topic of the day. Sir Robert retired, and beck- 
oning to his friend, entreated him to procure him an in- 
terview with Miss Seymour. This was effected; and an 
explanation ensued, The lady had not received a single 
letter, and forming at length, from the seeming neglect of 
her lover, an opinion of him similar to that from which she 
herself was suffering in his esteem, she attempted to ban- 
ish him from her affection—an attempt, however, in 
which she had been scarcely more successful than Sir 
Robert. They were gratified to find that they had not 
been mistaken in their first impressions of each other ; 
and they parted more attached, and more convinced that 
the attachment was mutual than ever. In less than a 
month after Miss Seymour became Mrs. Monro. 

Sir Robert succeeded in tracing all his letters to one 
point—a kind of post-office on the confines of Inverness- 
shire. There was a proprietor in this neighborhood who 
was deeply engaged in the interests of the Stuarts, and 
decidedly hostile to Sir Robert, the scion of a family 
which had distinguished itself from the first dawn of the 
reformation in the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
There was, therefore, little difficulty in assigning an au- 
thor to the contrivance; but Sir Robert was satisfied in 
merely tracing it to a discovery ; for, squaring his princi- 
ples of honor rather by the morals of the New Testament 
than by the dogmas of that code which regards death as 
the only'expiation of insult or injury, he was no duelist. 
An opportunity, however, soon occurred of his avenging 
ogy in a manner agreeable to his character and princi- 
ples. 

On the breaking out of the Rebellion of 1715, the per- 
son who had so wantonly sported with his happiness join- 
ed with the Earl of Mar, and after the failure of the en- 
terprise was among the number of the proscribed; Sir 
Robert’s influence with the government, and the peculiar 
office to which he was appointed, gave him considerable 
power over the confiscated property, and this power he 
exerted to its utmost in behalf of the wife and children of 
the man by whom he had been injured. ‘ Tel! your hus- 
band,” said he to the lady, ‘‘ that I have now repaid him 
for the interest he took in my correspondence with Miss 
Seymour.” 











Morality. 








“TAKE CARE OF THAT OX.” 


Travelling, not long since, through one of the Western 
States, I stopped at a very neat public house and called 
for dinner. While it was preparing, I had a few words 
of conversation with the landlord, who kept a temperance 
house, and gave me a brief history of it. 

Some years ago, he informed me, though a professor of 
religion, he had sold an immense quantity of liquor, and 
his house was noted far and near as a resort for respecta- 
ble tipplers. Travellers loaded him with their favors. 
His conscience often troubled him, but he was accustom- 
ed to appease its clamors by the ‘argument, that “If he 
didn’t sell, somebody else would.” 

One day a venerable Christian neighbor, who had often 
kindly spoken to him on the subject, left at the house, 
while he was absent, a Tract called ‘ ‘The Ox Sermon.” 
Picking it up on his return, and glancing over it, he was 
filled with resentment that his old neighbor shouldbe con- 
stantly meddling with what did not concern him. He yet 
read the Tract, and was forced secretly to admit the truth 





it contained, and the inference it drew. (This conviction 
only made him more angry with the old gentleman; and 
meeting him that afternoon, he went so far as to tell him 
that his grey hairs alone saved him from the chastisement 
his impudence deserved. 

That night, as usual, he gathered his family together 
for evening prayers. While he was praying, that ox 
seemed to stand directly by his side. He retired to rest, 
but sleep departed from his eyes. Once he arose and 
went away by himself to pray, but there too stood the fu- 
rious ox, close by his side, while a long row of decanters 
appeared in front. He turned round with his face the 
other way, but still there was the ox, and there were the 
decanters as before, plain as noonday. The next day the 
ox accompanied him wherever he went. Retiring early 
that night, he determined to sleep it off. But there the 
ox stood close by his bed, rather more fierce and desper- 
ate than before. He slept not a moment all night. Next 
day he determined to drive off these strange misgivings ; 
and proceeded to the city, purchasing $50 worth of choice 
liquors, decanters, etc., resolved to enlarge his business 
and overcome his fears. But fie was more rye 
night than ever before. .The ox still haunted him, aga 
voice seemed to ring in his ear, ‘* Take care of that Ox.” 
He passed several restless nights and gloomy days, At 
last he could endure the ox no longer. One morning, 
just before day, having spent a horrible night, he made a 
solemn promise that if he lived till morning, he would 
wind up his iniquitous business. 

As soon as it was light enough, he began to pour the 
contents of his decanters back into the barrels. This be- 
ing completed, he rolled the barrels down into the road, 
and began to knock in the heads with an axe. His fam- 
ily were dreadfully, alarmed, and fearing he was insane, 
dared not approach him. At length one of his hired men 
having more courage than the others, cautiously approach- 
ed and inquired what he was doing. As soon as the fam- 
ily were convinced of his sanity, they assisted him in his 
work of destruction, and in an hour his choice wine, 
brandy, sherry, gin, and whiskey, were all Tunning in the 
gutter. The bar was torn down, and though his custom- 
ers nearly all forsook him, his conscience was at rest, and 
he saw the ferocious ox no more. [Am. Messenger. 
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THE BOYS THAT LOVED THE SAVIOUR. 


Instead of telling our young friends a story this month, 
we will give an account of the death of two very dear 
boys. They were good children, and much do we wish 
all of our readers would live as well and die as happily as 
they did. 

On Sabbath morning, the 8th of August, 1847, a little 
boy came as usual with his father and younger brother, to 
the Sabbath School of the First Associate Reformed 
church, in Philadelphia. His name was Robert C. Huey, 
and he was in the eighth year of his age. He loved the 
Sabbath School, and was always anxious to be there early. 
He had learned ‘‘ Brown’s Short Catechism for Children,” 
the “Shorter Catechism,” several Psalms and a good 
many chapters of the Bible. All of these he loved to re- 
peat and to talk about, and often he would speak of the 
poor heathen that have no such things to learn, and say 
that if God pleased he would like to be a missionary, and 
go and tell them about Christ, and about being saved. If 
he ever thought he had grieved his parents or any of his 
friends, by anything he had said or done, the tears would 
come into his eyes, and he seemed very much pained. He 
was kind, too, and did many things to make all around 
him happy. He would often talk about heaven, and how 
pleasant it would be, to die and go and be with Christ. 
In the Sabbath School that morning, he was very happy, 
and looked very well, and having said a good lesson, went 
into the church. During the sermon he began to feel 
unwell, and that afternoon remained at home reading his 
Sabbath School book. In the evening he grew worse, 
and soon afterwards losing his senses, as the disease was 
in his brain, he jnst lay tossing in his bed until about four 
o’clock on Monday afternoon, when he broke out in a 
very sweet strain of singing, and shortly after died. His 
countenance was calm and happy, and he looked as if he 
was asleep in Jesus, Oh! if any of our little readers 
should die as suddenly, and out of their mind too, could 
their friends think they died as safely and as happily-? 

The name of the other little boy was. William Steven- 
son. He was nine years and. three months old, and had 
been sick along time. He, too, had been in our Sab- 
bath School, and loving it very much, had learned, many 
good things. Afier he had become too weak to attend 
the school or the church, he desired to have the prayer 
meeting at his father’s house, and though very sick and 
full of suffering, would sing, 

“The Lord’s my shepherd—I’ll not want, 
He makes me down to lie,” &c. 

One day his minister called to see him, and after talk- 
ing about Jesus, and what he had done to save sinners, he 
said, ‘‘ William, you may never get well again—would 
you be afraid to die?” “No,” he mildly said, and then 
whispered as he looked up, “ Jésus loves them that love 
Him,”—and then, after a little, said, 

“Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
Yet I will fear no ill, 

For thou art with. me, and thy rod 
And staff me comfort still.” 


At another time, putting his little arms around his pas- 
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tor’s neck, he said, “‘ Pray for me,” and when asked for 
what things he would like to have prayer offered, he whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Pray that Jesus would give me a new heart and 
make me his child, and when I die, take me to be with 
him in heaven,”—and then waiting a moment, he said 
to his mother, ‘Do not cry ; God will take me to him- 
self. Pray, mother, pray, and God will bless you and 
take you to heaven too.” He said a great many things 
to comfort his parents, and was very patient in his suffer- 
ings. At length, on the same day that Robert died, and 
about two hours after, he quietly sunk away as if into a 
gentle sleep, and the pleasant smile which came on his poor 
pale face, seemed to say to his friends, weer NoT FOR ME. 
Oh children, would you love to be happy while you live, 
and happy when you die, then love the Saviour—for He 
says, ‘I love them that love me, and they that seek me 
early shall find me.” [Ch. Instructer. 








Editorial. 





BAYNE’S PANORAMA 
OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 

We have seldom been so much entertained, and delighted, 
as we were, last evening, by this magnificent picture, now ex- 
hibiting ‘in Amory Hall, From the moment that the exhibition 
commenced, till the last beautiful scene closed, we experienced 
no other feeling than that of unmitigated pleasure. Now, as we 
always endeavor to communicate al! the enjoyment in our pow- 
er, to the young readers of the Youth’s Companion, we will in- 
vite them to go with us, this evening, and view the same splen- 
did scene. Do not let our young friends, who live in the coun- 
try, fear lest we have forgotten them. We know very well that 
many hundred miles separate some of them from us, and we 
shall only éxpect them to go with us in spirit on the “ Voyage 
to Europe.” 

On entering the large hall, where the picture is exhibited, we 
find it nearly filled; but never mind, we shall obtain excellent 
seats through the politeness of Mr. Bayne, who is very anxious 
that his visiters should be accommodated. We are hardly sea.- 
ed when a strain of sweet music commences; then the gas- 
lights are suddenly extinguished, and we are left in total dark- 
ness. This only makes the scene that awaits us more beautiful ; 
the curtain draws, and we see before us a view of Mount Wash- 
ington House, at South Boston, the Dorchester heights beyond, 
and the harbor in the foreground. Next, we are invited to em- 
bark in a small vessel, and to sail about our own city, in order 
to get a good view of it, before leaving for Europe. As the 
view of Boston passed before us, with its State House, crowning 
the summit, it does indeed look like an old friend a little im- 
proved by the painting. But we cannot stop to praise even our 
native city, for Charlestown, with its Bunker Hill Monument 
rapidly follows, and the tune of Yankee Doodle sounds its well 
known strains. 

We have too many countries to visit, to linger long, even at 
Bunker Hill, and, taking one look at the Navy Yard, we will 
accept Mr. Bayne’s invitation to embark in the Steamer for Liv- 
erpool. There are two events only represented during the voy- 
age. The first is the picture of a Night at Sea. The vessel is 
on the broad Atlantic; darkness begins to fall upon the scene, 
the shadows grow deeper and deeper, the music is low and sol- 
emn, and night, still, gloomy night, is before us in all its gran- 
deur. There is a general hush among the audience, which tells 
that they almost feel theniselves on the ocean in the midst, of the 
darkness and gloom of night. 

The second representation is that of a Storm at Sea. We see 
the clouds becoming more and more threatening; we hear the 
rain coming down, at first gently, then more violently, till it 
pours in torrents, and the thunder becomes louder and louder, 
till we felt, with a young friend by our side, who said to us ina 
low voice, “I shouldnt like to be out on sucha night.” But 
the storm is over, and we find ourselves, as if by magic, sailing 
up the Mersey, which, most of our young friends know is a river 
in England; and sailing by numerous objects of interest, which 
we cannot stop here to enumerate, reach the great city of Liv- 
erpool, The costly ware-houses, lining the docks, the domes of 
the Custom House and the Exchange, and the innumerable 
ships in the harbor, give us an excellent idea of this great com- 
mercial city. 

After a few minute’s interval, the second section opens with 
a view of London. The new Houses of Parliament are among 
the most interesting objects. They are immense buildings, and 
present a most imposing appearance. Westminster Bridge is 
the next object of interest; and, as we see its immense arches 
and its beautiful proportions, we do not wonder that it has been 
80 much admired. Indeed, all the bridges are so well painted, 
and so much like reality, that some of our young friends would 
find it difficult to believe they were nothing but paintings. A 
boat-race on the Thames, which many spectators are eagerly 
watching from the shore, a view of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and of 
the Tower of London, completes the second section of the Pano- 
rama. One thing however which should not be forgotten, is the 
general] view of London, supposed to be seen from the other 
side of the river. Here we see the whole city at once; the 
domes, the steeples of the churches, and the mass of houses, 
give us an idea of the size of the city which can obtained in no 
other way. 

The Rhine, the far-famed river of song, is next exhibited to 
us. Nothing can be more difficult than to do justice to such a 
subject. Mr. Bayne has succeeded wonderfully, we think, in 














this also. The high cliffs, crowned with the feudal towers of 
centuries ago, the fruitful vineyards, and the ruined castles, are 
all there. We pass by many a smiling village; we see the 
peasants in their picturesque dress ; we look far above us, to the 
“ noble arch in proud decay,” and feel that all we have read of 
the Rhine must be far surpassed by the reality. One of the 
beauties of which we have not spoken is the effect of a Sunset 
on several of the views, The “castled crag of Drachenfels” is 
seen under this light of a setting sun. A red glow is over the 
whole scene, and the effect is truly delightful. - 

But our young friends should hear the music, which is excel- 
lent, and well adapted toall the varying scenes, in order to en- 
joy fully this wonderful exhibition, and see fur themselves how 
much one can enjoy a voyage to Europe, without spending more 
than three hours away from home. M. W. D. 
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KEEPING THE DOORS SHUT.” 

, Jan. 11, 1848. 

Mr. Wituis. Dear Sir:—I will now send you a riddle, 
which 1] think is a very good one; and if you have not had it in 
any of your former papers, you can put it in one of them now, if 
you please. The fiddle is this: 

“ What is that which is better than God, worse than Satan, 
what the dead eat, and if the living were to eat they would die.” 
The answer is, “ Nothing.” Thus “nothing” is better than 
God, “nothing” is worse than Satan, the dead eat nothing, and 
if the living were to eat “nothing” they would die. 

We have taken the Companion for a good many years, and I 
hope we shal! be able to continue to take it as long as it is print- 
ed. We have got three volumes of it bound, and we have read 
them over so much that they are most worn out. I think it isa 
very interesting little paper indeed. Sometime ago there was a 
piece in the paper about ‘keeping the doors shut.” One of my 
little sisters was reading it, and when she finished it she looked 
up, and said, * How does Mr. Willis know that we don’t shut 
the door? I guess Uncle told him.” Her uncle had 
spoken to her a good many times about shutting the doors when 
she went through them, and she had an idea that he had told 
Mr. Willis about it, so that he could put it in the paper. I hope 
you will not think me bold in writing to you, for I have long 
wished to tell you how much I prize your paper. 

Respectfully yours, J. M. B. 

The Editor is gratified to hear that the little paragraphs he 
publishes for the amusement of his readers, do even so much 
good as to assist in keeping the doors shut in cold weather. Open 
doors make folks feel chilly, and sometimes cross; them comes 
scolding and fretting, which children dislike very much. Now, 
to prevent this trouble, we advise our young readers always to 
shut the doors after them; and do not slam the door, (that will 
make grandmother’s head ache,) but shut it softly. Then take 
the Companion and sit quietly on one side of the fire-place, (not 
in front, that is mother’s place,) and read to little sister or 
brother some pretty story. Mother wil! be pleased, and when 
father comes in he will be pleased to see his quiet children,— 
and you will all be happy together. ; 
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BEAUTIFUL INSCRIPTION. 

During a recent visit to Laurel Hill Cemetery, says the 
Thursday Messenger, situated near Philadelphia, while wander- 
ing around among the scniptured monuments, we saw upon a 
plain slab of marble, these simple and beautiful words : 

“OUR MOTHER— 
SHE TAUGHT US HOW TO LIVE AND HOW TO DIE.” 


This is no doubt the tribute of affection which some mother- 
less children have paid to their deceased parent, and the few 
words employed express more than could a volume of praise. 
She taught us how to live. How vasta field is embraced—the 
fear of God—early piety—love fur one another—meekness and 
forbearance—faith, hope, love and charity—all the graces which 
adorn the Christian character, seem combined in one short sen- 
tence. She imparted these to her children, and by teaching 
them “ how to live,” she taught them “how to die.” 

Would that every mother’s evitaph might be written by her 
children in such a sentence. It is a light upon the memory of 
the deceased, which is reflected upon the living. 

£ —_ 


AFRICAN CURIOSITY. 


The following extract from sister Wilkins, dated May 10, 
presents an interesting and amusing specimen of the curiosity 
of the natives of Africa, their original ideas, as we)l as the very 
limited extent of their knowledge :— 

“I thank you for sending the clock; I set it up, and it goes 
as yet very well, except having stopped once, and then I ain not 
sure but the girls, by their meddiesome curiosity, stopped it. Jt 





is a source of great curiosity and wonder to the native girls and 
boys. They thought, while I was making it strike to the right 
hour, that I was talking to it, and told it to ‘talk,’ as some of 
them expressed it; and in the morning after I had set it going 
at night, some of them told, with a great deal of seeming aston- 
ishment, of hearing the clock in the night, and asked if I had 
told the clock to talk in the,night, I had told them it would tell 
us when to get up, when to have prayers, the time for breakfast, 
for closing and opening the school, for dinner, &c. Some of 
them then wanted to know if I was going to take it to church, 
saying they thought I would want it to tell me when to come 
home. Mary Garrettson said, ‘Clock-e, watch-e be sister.’” 
[-Africa’s Luminary. 


. a 
EFFICACY OF MASSES FOR THE DEAD. 


Some Romanists oppose the circulation of the publications of 
the American Tract Society, because they expose their gross 
superstitions. A German colporteur writes, from a Western 
city, that recently a female member of a Roman church in that 
place became anxious about a long absent brother, having 
dreamed he was dead. She applied to the priest for comfort, 
who promised to ascertain if he was living by reading mass. 





She paid him for the service in advance. Ina day or two he in- 





formed her of her brother’s decease, and said it was necessary 
again to say mass for his soul! Again she contributed from her 
limited means, when suddenly her brother returned home in 
perfect health! So much for the efficacy of “ masses!” 


—@——_ 


SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT. 


The tragical event at the Menagerie, resulting in the death of 
poor Kelly, has made the elephant the chief lion of the city. A 
morning or two after the terrible occurrence, the daring Dries- 
bach took him into the ring for the purpose of dressing his 
wounds, made by sundry thrusts of pikes, lances and pitch forks, 
in the efforts to subdue him. The elephant appeared to be ill 
at ease, and sought to attract the attention of Driesbach by 
gently fondling him with his trunk, and then pointing to his foot, 
slightly raising it from the ground, and in various ways challen- 
ging particular notice. This aroused Driesbach’s curiosity, and 
on inspection he discovered a large splinter of white pine in his 
right fore foot. Pincers were procured and the piece extracted, 
at which the joy of the monster knew no bounds, and he repeat- 
edly thanked Driesbach in the only way that an elephant can 
thank any ene. It is curious that he is quite friendly now with 
Driesbach, although for six years he has sought repeatedly to 
kill him. [ Phil. paper. 


a 


THE GOURD AND THE PALM-TREE. 


A gourd wound itself around a lofty, palin, and in a few weeks 
climbed to its very top. 

“ How old mayest thou, he 2” asked the new comer. 

“ About a hundred years,” was the answer. 

“ A hundred years! and no taller! Only look, I have grown 
as tall as you in fewer days than you can count years.” 

“T know that well,” replied the palm ; “every summer of my 
life a gourd has climbed up round me, as proud as thou art, and 
as short-lived as thou wilt be.” 

a 


A NOBLE HEARTED LAD. 


About one o’clock yesterday ‘afternoon, a little son of Mr. 
Geo. Gray fell from Wood’s ‘wharf, near the fuot of Leverett 
street, a distance of about fifteen feet, into the water. Cyrus 
Bruce, Jr., 14 years of age, and son of the gentleman who su- 
perintends the bath-house on Cragies’ Bridge, seeing the boy 
fall, leaped into a boat, and pulling for the spot where he was 
seen to sink, dove into the water and brought him to the surface 
in an almost senseless condition. With the assistance of Mr. 
Bruce senior, the boy was taken upon the wharf, and Dr. Bell, 
who was passing at the time, stopped and applying the usual res- 
toratives, had the satisfaction of soon relieving the little fellow, 
so that he was able to go to his home. (Journal. 

—_———~——_. 

Turowine Stones.—A little boy in Westfield lost one of 
his eyes recently, in consequence of a stone thrown by a play- 
mate which cut the eyeball, and extinguished the sight instant- 
ly. A lad in this town was pretty severely injured on the head, 
not leng since, in the same way. Stones are dangerous play- 
things for little boys. [Hampshire Gazette. 


Tue First Weppine.—There is always a vague sadness at- 
tendant on the first wedding ina family. It is the first tie bro- 
ken; the first bird that leaves the nest, to venture on half- 
fledged wings, in a world untried. 











Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


TO E. 
TO ACCOMPANY A RUSTIC PICTURE. 


As goes the laborer cheerly at dawn, 

Through the wide fields and the fresh waving corn, 
Whistling and dashing the drops from the trees, 
Cooling his brow in the sweet morning breeze— 
So may’st thou joyous speed on life’s way, 

And the evening be clear as the dawn of the day. 


As binds up the laborer cheerly at even 

The plentiful harvest Heaven has given, 

Singing his autumn song, humble and meek, 

While the bright flush of happiness glows on his cheek, 
So may’st thou gather a golden reward, : 

With a heart full of thanks to my bountiful God. 


ls 


LIFE’S BUBBLES. 


My little boy within the tub 
His playful hands did lave; 

*T ill o’er its frothy brim of suds 
There spread a bubbling wave. 


“ Oh give it me,” my prattler cried, 
And spread his hands to hold 

The glowing bubble just descried, 
Of crimson, green and gold. 





But lo! the fairy vision burst, 
And vanished from his sight; 

As nestled on his eager palm, 
*T was glancing in the light. 


And tears, yes, real tears, were shed, 
I know ’twas grief, my boy, 

Which thy young heart did feel, as sped 
That bright but transient toy. 


Such childish griefs, which youth despise, 
And call such needless tears ; 

And o’er the pleasures then they prize 
Still smile in riper years, 


These riper years have follies too, 
Their bubbles wealth and fame; 
In fitful glow, in rainbow hue, 
In essence still the same. 


As those that lured their childish grasp, 
And this is manhood’s strife, 

To toil, and toil, pursue, and grasp, 
And yield them but with life. 


When we have passed thy portals—death— 
And back o’er life’s career 

We look, how worthless then will seem, 
Our dearest bubbles here. 








